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JAS.  AV.  1{()P.FJITS0N\ 

Comnrlsnionrr  <>f  Aijrh  ii^!'>'->  <iiiil  Jhiiriiinf) 
far  the  J><tiiiivion  oj'  ('anud<(. 


"Hall  .  •  >  Btrug<j;l('  (..■  life  is  a   tr-ii^'fjlc  for  food.'*     It 
is  not  neces  \iAy  -i  kot-n  one  in  r..niula,  wliere  food  is 
abundant,— wilh  plenty  t(»   sp.uo   foi-  export  to  other 
conntru'S.     The  chu-f  o')jeetH  for  v.  Lich  l(M)d  in  consumed 
are  (l)tosustaiu  ilie  heat  and  other  forui.   >f  energy  in 
the  body,   (U)  to  form  the  Huids  and  tissuen  during  its 
growth,  "(3)  to  repair  the  wastes  they  undergo  ihrougii 
the  processes  of  vital  activity,  (4)  sometinies  to  yield  a 
product,  and  (5)  to  store  up  a  reserxe  of  luaterinls  and 
force  for  the  finictious  of  life.      Sound  liealth  in  well 
nourished  bodies  is  the  first  essential  of  well-being  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  conditions  of  civilization  and  society  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  promoted  by  wholesom(^  food  in  sufTicient 
otiantities  and  of  suitable  quality  for  the  age,  occupation 
and  circumstances  of  each  individual.      The  kind  and 
quality  of  the  foods  which  are  consumed  are  closely  identi- 
lied  with,  if  not  the  actual  cause  of  progress  or  deterior- 
ation among  a  people. 

Original  Sources  of  Foods. 

Plants  are  able  to  live  on  inorganic  subfitances,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  them  feed  on  the  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere  and  water  only.    When  they  die  and  are 
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resolvoil  into  tli(^  original  oli>nients  or  coinponiuls,  these 
in  tnrn  become  i)iirt  of  the  food  of  higlier  forms  of  plant 
life.  On  the  (^ther  hand,  animals  are  not  able  to  subsist 
upon  inorganic  materials  alone  ;  they  are  dependent  on 
the  vegetal)le  forms  of  life.  Some  of  the  liigher  forma  of 
animal  life  consume  products  from  the  bodies  of  other 
animals  which  in  turn  had  been  nourished  by  plants  of 
some  sort.  Grass  grows  by  taking  in  some  13  elements 
from  the  soil  and  air:  the  wheat  plant  is  a  variety  of 
grass  and  grows  in  tlie  same  way  :  a  cow  and  ox  eat 
grass  or  grain  :  and  man  drinks  the  milk  of  the  one  and 
cats  the  flesh  of  tho  other,  with  bread  from  the  ilour  of 
the  wheat. 


Capacity  of  Canada  for  Production. 


In  Canada,  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  intelligence 
and  industry  of  the  people  are  favorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  food  products  of  exceptionally 
llneqiiaiities  from  farms,  gardens,  orchards  and  vineyards; 
and  the  extensive  sea  coasts,  vast  lakes,  rivers  and  streams 
abound  with  the  finest  of  fish.  From  its  geograi)hical 
position,  its  railway  systems  and  unsurpassed  steamship 
service  fi»r  freight  across  the  Atlantic,  the  export  trade  in 
food  products  can  V)e  greatly  extended  with  European 
Countries  to  th(Mnutual  benefit  of  Canada  and  the  coun- 
tries which  purchase  from  her. 

The  production  of  foods  is  the  main  aim  of  farming 
operations  :  and  over  45  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Canada  are  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  There 
lire  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
racific  oceans,  and  the  climate  or  climates  range  from 
subtropical  to  subarctic,  with  a  rainfall  varying  from  07 
inches  per  annum  in  British  Columbia,  17  inches  in 
Manitoba,  to  from  ;>0  to  45  inches  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ontaiio,  (Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Jvlward  Island.  The  mainland  practically  lies  between 
ar\Y.  longitude  and  125°  AV.  longitude.  The  distance 
across  Canada  from  I'/ist  to  West  is  rather  more  than  one- 
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sixth  of  the  distance  around  the  earth  at  that  1  ititnde. 
It  extends  from  a  little  South  oi  42°  N.  latitude  to  the 
arctic  regions.  France  lies  between  42°  X.  latitude  and 
51°  N.  latitude,  uhich  corresponds  to  the  latitude  of  tin, 
f-'cttled  portions  of  Canada.  For  instance  Toronto  lies  iu 
latitude  43°  39'  X.,  and  Cannes,  in  the  South  of  France, 
in  latitude  43°  34'  N.  Winnipeg,  in  the  Province  o( 
Manitoba,  lies  in  latitude  49°  50'  X.,  and  Havre,  on 
the  Xorth  coast  of  France,  in  latitude  49°  29'  X.  How- 
ever the  climate  on  the  whole  is  warmer  in  summer 
and  colder  in  winter  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Europe. 

Cai:ada  lies  in  latitudes  similar  to  those  of  the  great 
countries  whose  peoples  are  foremost  in  t  he  world' s  afiai  rs. 
It  has  a  land  surface  nearly  29  times  larger  Ihun  (in-at 
liritain  and  Ireland,  or  17  times  larger  than  France.  If 
the  area  of  the  whole  of  Europe  be  represented  by  12, 
then  the  area  of  Canada  would  be  11.  Of  course  large 
tracts  in  the  northern  arctic  regions  are  uninhabitable 
and  entirely  useless  for  the  production  of  foods  ;  but  across 
the  continent,  there  is  a  zone  about  3,500  miles  long,  and 
nearly  as  wide  as  France,  with  a  climate  adapted  to  the 
production  of  foods  of  a  superior  quality.  Within 
that  belt  there  are  some  mountainous  regions  and  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  arid  prairies,  where  the  settle- 
ment will  always  be  sparse  and  the  production  of  foods 

scanty. 

These  comparisons  indicate  roughly  the  enormous 
capacity  of  Canada  for  the  production  of  ft  -ods.  In  places 
which  are  now  cultivated  the  soil  has  been  found  fertile. 
That  of  Manitoba  is  rich  in  the  constituents  of  plant  food 
to  a  degree  that  suri)asses  nearly  all  the  soils  of  l-Jirope. 
The  freezing  of  the  soil  in  winter,  which  at  first  sight 
seemg  a  drawback,  retains  the  soluble  nitrates  whicli 
might  otherwise  be  drained  out. 

By  competent  authorities  in  England  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  drainage  in  that  country  from 
Nov(>mber  to  March  carries  off  to  the  sea  a  quantity 
of  nitrates  per  acre  auliicient  for  au  a.  rage  cro^)  of 
wheat. 
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The  Government  and  Co-operation. 

In  Canada  tlic  intelligence  of  the  individual  fanner 
is  supplemented  by  direction  and  guidance  from  govern- 
mental sources,  through  the  Departments  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Federal  and  various  Provincial  Governments. 
"While  certain  parts  of  farm  work  and  business  can  be 
conducted  Avith  the  greatest  success  by  the  individual,  as 
independently  of  his  fell(j\v  citizens  as  any  one  can  act  in 
a  civilized  conunnnity,  part  of  the  numageinent  of  agri- 
culture and  the  production  of  foods  can  be  conducted 
with  most  advantage  through  some  f(,rm  of  co  operation. 
In  several  branches  of  their  work  farmers  ':''-3  formed 
co-operative  associations.  The  ability  ot  the  individual 
farmer  has  been  enlarged  and  strengthened  bv  the  union 
of  effort.  This  has  been  the  case  particularly  in  daixying 
work. 

The  following  quotatiori  from  a  former  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  indicates  how  the  produc- 
tion of  foods,  with  intelligence,  skill  and  co-operation, 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  well-being  of  the  State. 


The  Path  of  Progress. 

"There  have  been  many  and  great  changes  in  the 
method  of  agriculture  during  "recent  years.  It  has  grown 
U)  mean  more  than  tlu^  cultivation  of  land.  In  its 
])rimitive  state,  the  practice  was  to  disturb  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth,  plant  seeds,  reap,  and  eat  the  crop.  Mus- 
cular strength  was  its  mainstay,  and  the  constant  exercise 
of  rigorous  self-denial  its  almost  only  economy. 

"Now,  agriculture  may  be  said  to  include  not  only  the 
cultiv.ation  of  the  land  but  the  culture  of  the  people  who 
live  on  the  'and.  As  ("anada  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  most  of  its  wealth  must  come  first  from  its 
farms.  A"*"ealth  may  be  defined  as  anything  that  minis- 
ters to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  man  and  the  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  which  can  be  transferred  from  one 
])erson  to  another.  Its  original  souTces  are  the  sun,  soil, 
air,  water,  plants,  animals  and  labour.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  agriculturist  to  so  manage  these  agents  and  agencies 
as  to  obtain  the  largest  and  best  service  for  himself  and 
his  fellows  from  them. 
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"  ITis  offort  mupt  ho  diroctocl  by  intolligent  purpose,  if 
he  is  to  i^rovo  yncccsHl'ul  in  his  avocation.  The  outcome 
of  tru(3  culture  is  tlie  exercise  of  intelHgent  purpose  in 
tiio  activities  of  life;  and  that  iu  his  occupation,  stiunps 
the  good  farmer  as  a  man  of  real  culture.  It  is  a  false 
and  mischievous  notion  which  imagines  that  culture 
consists  in  or  is  shown  by  a  life  of  idleness  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  and  luxurious  surroundings.  That  is  not 
culture  ;  it  is  corrosion  of  the  fibres  of  nuiscular,  mental 
and  moral  life.  In  all  countries  and  ages  culture  has 
followed  wealth — and  then  forsaken  those  who  lived  only 
selfishly  to  onjo}'  it. 

"  .AForal  courage  and  int(;llectaal  enjoyments  rest  upon 
and  rise  from  the  basis  of  a  people  like  Canadians  who 
are  well-fed  and  well-clothed,  who  live  in  comfortable 
houses,  and  who  keep  themselves  perfectly  clean.*' 


Different  Sorts  of  Foods. 


Experience  has  taught  intelligent  })eople  what  sorts 
of  foods  are  suitable  for  maintaining  the  body  in  health, 
strength  and  comfort.  At  the  same  time  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  relative  nourishing  properties  of  foods,  bad 
cooking,  excessive  eating,  and  the  adulterations  of  dis- 
honest manufacturei's  and  merchants  in  some  countries, 
are  causes  to  some  extent  of  ill-health  and  poverty. 

The  foods  in  general  use  throughout  Europe  and  the 
Continent  of  North  America  are  various  in  character: — 
Leaves  ai'e  eaten,  as  in  cabbages  and  lettuce  ;  stems  of 
plants,  as  in  asparagus  and  rhubarb;  roots  of  plants,  as 
in  carrots  and  beets;  undergroiind  tubers,  as  in  iwtatoes; 
the  fruits  of  plants,  as  in  tomatoes,  apples,  and  straw- 
berries ;  the  pods  of  ])lants,  as  in  string  ))eans;  the  seeds 
of  plants,  as  in  peas;  preparations  from  the  seeds  of 
cereals,  as  in  flour  and  oatmeal;  the  products  of  living 
animals,  in  eggs,  milk  and  derivatives  of  milk,  such  as 
clieese,  butter  and  cream  ;  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  in 
jxmltry,  beef,  veal,  nmtton,  land)  and  pork;  and  fish  of 
all  sorts,  from  streams,  rivers,  fresh  water  lakes  and 
the  sea. 

The  facilities  for  communication  and  commercial 
intercourse  have  created  new  wants  in  diets,  and  have 
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provided  incanH  for  meeting  them  with  products  gathered 
fittiii  all  quurters  of  tlio  world.  On  the  one  breakfast 
table,  one  linds  oranges  from  Florida  and  a^^ples  from 
Canada;  l)read  from  wheat  grown  in  ]\hinltol)a,  with 
bntter  from  the  Province  of  Quebec;  tea  from  India  <.>r 
Ceylon,  and  coffee  from  Jamaica;  oatmeal  and  beefsteak 
from  Ontario;  salmon  from  the  rivers  of  Britisli  Colum- 
bia or  New  Brunswick;  eggs  and  p(jtatoes  from  Nova 
Scotia;  and  lamb  chops,  cheese  and  jams  from  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  I'rince  Edward  Island. 

Improvement  of  the  means  for  preserving  perisliable 
food  products,  notably  by  cold  storage,  and  modern 
tiausportation  by  railways  and  steamslups,  have  made 
the  whole  world  one  great  market.  From  every  quarter 
supplies  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  wants  or  tastes  of 
those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  thi;  cost ;  and 
taking  into  account  quality  and  nourishing  properties, 
Canada  is  in  a  ])osition  to  offer  tlie  very  best  value  to 
countries  which  need  to  import  food  products. 

Breadstuflfs. 


All  the  world  knows  that  Canadian  grown  wheat 
yields  Hour  the  finest  for  bread-making  that  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.  The  oats  and  oatmeal  of  Canada  are 
nnsurpassed  in  substance  and  flavour ;  and  the  peas,  beans 
and  rye  are  second  to  none.  Wheat,  flour,  oatmeal  and 
peas  have  already  fountl  their  way  into  distant  markets 
in  a  condition  almost  as  good  as  when  they  left  the 
granary  and  the  mill. 

Of  Wheat  many  varieties  are  grown  in  Canada. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  bring  the  crop  to 
perfection.  The  methods  of  cultivation  do  not  involve 
the  application  of  go  nmch  hand  labour  per  acre  as  in 
Emope.  The  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  the 
province  of  IManitoba  for  1899  was  l?"!.")  bushels  per 
acre.  Tlui  average  yield  of  fall  or  wniter  wheat  in  the 
province  of  Onfcirio  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  has 
been  20  bushels  per  acre.    As  a  rule,  the  weather  during 
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the  harvestinj^  pcrioil  permits  the  grain  to  ho  gatluM\"d 
safely  without  any  (l:iiiiage  from  HproiUing.  Suitable 
machinery  for  cleaning  tlui  grain  is  everywhere  in  gen- 
ei-al  use,  so  that  weed  .seeds  are  removed  before  the 
wheat  is  ground.  That  gives  Canadian  wlieat  excellent 
milling  properties,  and  enables  the  millers  to  turn  out 
Hour  uniform  in  quality  and  of  high  grade  as  to  keeping 
properties. 

Canadian  Flour  has  been  stea(hlv  gainiui; 
ground  in  tlie  European  markets,  and  is  becoming  known 
as  flour  from  whicli  bakers  can  make  not  only  the  best 
quality  of  bread,  but  also  the  largest  quantity  per  l)arrel. 
In  Great  Britain  the  bakers  do  not  know  Canadian 
flour  as  such  in  hardly  any  case,  but  where  they  do  know 
it  they  speak  exceedingly  highly  of  it  as  a  strong  flour, 
good  for  mixing  with  other  flours  and  giving  good 
bread.  The  English  Imkers  make  up  their  spoiige  from 
seven  or  eight  brands  of  flour,  so  as  to  have  a  continuity 
of  quality  in  case  one  brand  should  fail  tlu'm  in  tlu; 
market.  I  got  a  sample  of  the  best  Hungarian  Hour, 
brought  from  Hungary  by  a  gentleman  in  the  milling 
business  who  was  passing  through  that  country.  It  was 
examined  by  the  best  exp(>rts.  Analyses  established  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  of  albuminoids  (flesh  forming 
principles)  was  one-tenth  greatt^'  in  Canadian  flour  than 
in  the  best  brand  of  Hungarian.  I  went  to  a  prominent 
baker  in  London  to  see  if  there  was  any  possibility  of 
having  a  test  made  by  using  Canadian  flour  in  one  of  the 
modern  bakeries.  The  test  was  made  by  the  bakei-s 
themselves  for  their  own  information.  This  reliabK> 
firm  of  bakers  furnished  me  with  a  report  afterwanls. 
One  of  their  tests  in  using  Canadian  flour  gave  tlu;  rate 
of  140  pounds  of  bread  from  10)  pounds  of  Hour,  and 
that  of  excellent  quality.  They  got  at  the  rate  of  152 
pounds  of  bread  from  the  next,  and  lol  pounds  from  a 
third  test.  All  of  these  were  from  strong  Canadian 
flour.  There  is  no  other  flour  going  to  England  from 
any  country,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  makes  as  much 
bread  per  100  pounds,  or  as  good  bread  as  Canadian 
flour. 
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Canadian  flonr  ii(»t  (inly  contains  an  exceptionally 
large  percentage  of  albuminoids,  but  the  different  foriuH 
of  gluten  are  present  in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  the 
dough  great  tenacity  and  capacity  to  take  up  water. 
Such  a  thing  as  adulteration  of  Canadian  Hour  by  Indian 
corn  Hour,  or  other  cheaper  and  inferior  substances,  is 
entirely  unknown. 

The  Hour  milling  interest  in  Canada  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  There  are  not  less  than  2,500  mills,  em- 
ploying over  0,000  men.  The  values  of  tlie  wheat  and 
tlour  exported  from  Canada  in  the  years  1898  and  1899, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

1898  1899 

Wheat  exported $17,313,910         $7,784,487 

Flour  "  5,425,7()0  3,105.288 

There  is  room  for  a  great  extension  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  the  manufacture  and  exportation  of  Hour. 
By  the  growing  of  crops  of  clover  alternately  with 
wheat,  one  main  constituent — nitrogen — recpiired  in  the 
soil  to  keep  it  ft'rtiU;,  may  be  renewed  perpetually.  The 
general  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  in  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  the 
availability  of  great  water  powers,  all  favour  extension 
in  this  brancli  of  the  production  of  foods. 

Oats  of  line  quality  are  grown  in  large  crops,  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  With  the  soil  and  climate  admir- 
ably adapted  for  producing  oats  of  heavy  weight  per 
bushel,  M'ith  thin  husk,  it  seems  that  Canada  will  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  trade  oi  Europe  in  oatmeal. 

Oatmeal  from  Canada  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
best,  not  even  excepting  the  renowned  oatmeal  which 
forms  the  national  ilish  of  the  Scottish  people.  It  ia 
prepared  in  different  forms,  and  in  various  degrees  of 
fineness;  also  as  rolled  oats,  and  oat  flakes.  As  a  rule, 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  both  the  growth  and 
har\'esting  of  the  crop.  Consequently,  oats  and  oatmeal 
do  not  become  bitter    from    sprouted  grain,  or   musty 
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from  the  heatiiitr  of  the  straw  in  stacks,  as  is  some- 
thnes  tlie  case  in  coinitries  where  liarvest  weather  13 
often  wet. 

Peas  in  large  areas  are  grown  free  from  serious 
trouble  with  insect  pests.  Spht  peas  for  soup,  green  peas 
as  vegetabh'S  and  sweet  peas  for  canning,  arc  obtained  in 
perfection.  Tlie  values  oi  the  peas  exported  in  1898  and 
ISyy  were  as  follows  : — 


Peas  exported . 


1S98 
$l,8i;],792 


1899 
$1,955,598 


Barley  was  formerly  grown  in  enormous  (piantitiea 
for  export  to  the  T'nited  States  for  the  making  of  beer  ; 
and  some  varieties  are  cultivated  with  success  for  tlie 
making  of  pearl  or  pot  barley. 

Rye  is  cultivated  successfully  throughout  Canada, 
but  is  seldom  used  as  food  by  the  people.  Flour  from 
wheat  and  meal  from  oats  and  meal  from  Indian  corn 
are  preferred. 

Buckwheat  flour  is  used  in  considerable  ([uanti- 
ties  in  some  districts  for  the  making  of  buckwheat  cakes, 
eaten  with  maple  syrup.  These  two  make  an  exquisite 
breakfast  dish,  characteristic  of  Canada  and  some  of  the 
New  England  States. 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  jireparations  from 
cereals,  sold  as  breakfast  foods.  •  Owing  to  the  superiority 
of  the  grains  grown  in  Canada  and  the  care  exercised  in 
their  manufacture,  these  compare  favourably  with 
similar  products  in  other  countries. 


Vegetable  Foods. 


Vegetables  are  grow-n  everywhere,  and  form  a 
large  part  of  the  diet  of  the  people.  However,  there  is  a 
comparatively  small  export  trade  in  them,  except  in  the 
case  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  which  have  been  canned 
or  dried. 
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Among  other  vegetables  besides  potatoes,  whicli 
thrive  well  and  yield  largo  quantities  of  excellent  quality, 
are  turnips,  carrotH,  parsnips  and  beets.  Among  the 
common  vegetabli-s  usid  in  the  green  state,  are  peas, 
beans,  cabbage,  canliH(j\vers,  asparagus,  Indian  corn, 
onions,  leeks,  tomatoi's,  lettuce,  radish,  celery,  parsley, 
cucumbers,  pmupkins,  squash  and  rhubarb. 


Animal  Products. 


Canada  lias  a  climate  and  a  soil  admirably  adapted 
for  growing  larg(!  ([uantities  i)er  acre  of  such  pianls  as  u/e 
suitable  for  the  cheap  ])ro(hu'tion  of  cattle  products  of 
tine  quality.  No  country  is  superi(jr  to  Canada  as  a 
home  for  cattle,  swine,  poultry  and  slieep.  The  bracing 
weathi'r  of  Canadian  winters  is  followed  by  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  gt-nial  summers,  under  which  crops 
grow  in  almost  tropical  luKuriauce.  At  the  same  time, 
the  cool  evenings  and  nights  give  tlie  plants  a  robustness 
of  quality  which  are  not  to  l)e  found  in  tropical  regions, 
and  also  mak(^  life  for  the  various  domestic  animals 
wholesome  and  comfortable. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada,  there  are 
vast  areas  of  ]>rairie  land,  over  which  cattle  pasture*,  and 
from  which  thousands  of  fat  l)ulIocks  are  shipjuHl 
annually.  Throughout  other  parts  of  Canada,  bullocks 
are  fed  on  pastuie  land  and  also  in  stables,  on  noni'ishing 
and  succulent  l\'ed,  such  as  hay,  Indian  roru  fodder, 
Indian  corn  ensilagt,-,  turni|)S,  carrots,  mai  gels,  ground 
oats,  barley,  peas,  Indian  corn,  rye,  bran,  and  linseed  oil 
cake. 

The  Breeding  of  Cattle,  adapt<'d  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  has  received  much  attention  fen- 
]uany  years.  The  aim  is  to  have  cattle  of  such  forms 
of  body,  that  the  ])eef  will  be  grown  on  these  places 
where  the  most  valuable  cuts  are  found.  There  is 
governmerit  control  of  the  spaces  on  the  steamships 
in  which  the  cattle  are  carried,  and  veterinary  in- 
spection to  prevent  the  exportation  of  any  animals  that 
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might  be  affected  with  disea.se.  Th(«  vahu-n  of  livi- 
cattle  exported  from  ( 'anada  d.iring  the  years  <.f  1898  and 
1890,  were  as  follows  uU  years  (>nding  3()th  Jure)  :- 

189S.  1S99 

Cattle   exported $8,728,292  !f;8,522is3r, 

In  recent  years  a  trade  has  been  growing  np  in  the  ex- 
portation of  dressed  beef  in  eld  storage,  and  also  in  the 
exportation  of  beef  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  tins. 
^  Sheep  thrive  well  <,n  the  hill  pastures  of  Canada 
and  nuitton  and  lamb  of  fine  flavour  are  ])lentif,il  In 
addition  to  supplying  the  local  markets  of  the  countrv 
sheep  and  lambs  were  exported  from  Canada  during  the' 
years  1898  and  1899  to  the  following  values  :- 

I'^^^S.  1899 

Sheep  and  lambs  exported §1,272,077  $1,540,857 

Swine  are  reared  and  fattened  in  Canada  in  large 
numbers.  The  gro.vth  of  the  export  trade  in  bacon  is 
shown  by  the  following  table  :— 

Bacon,  hams  and  pork  exi)orted,— 

1896  1897.  1898. 

$  4,446,884        |  5,871,il8,S        $  8,092,930 

Canadian  hogs  are  fed,  as  a  rule,  in  a  cleanlv  wav.  They 
are  fed  on  feeds  suited  for  the  productioi'i  of  what  are 
known  as  ileshy  sides.  ]kcon  witli  an  excess  of  fat  is 
not  wanted  except  in  the  lumber  camps.  Consequentlv 
the  farmers  of  Canada  i.ave  been  going  into  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  a  class  of  swine  suited  for  the  production 
of  bacon  having  plenty  of  lean  and  lirm  flesh.  The 
great  extension  of  the  dairy  business  of  Canada  has 
fitted  in  with  the  rearing  of  large  numbers  of  swine 
Skim-milk  and  whey  are  feeds  suited  for  the  feeding  of 
swine.  Experimental  work  has  shown  that  swine 
fattened  with  part  of  a  ration  of  skim-milk,  were  lustier 
move  vigorous  and  of  a  more  healthy  a])pearance  than 
swme  fatted  wliolly  on  a  ration  of  grain.  AVhey  is  also 
a  valuable  feed  for  swine.  There  are  about  seviiu  ],ound3 
Of  ^hds  in  every  hundred  jjounds,  and  that  quantity  of 
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whoy  f«'<l  jiropcily  in  coinbinatioii  with  other  foods,  lias 
pnuhiced  two  ])ouii(ls  of  incrcjiso  in  th(^  hvo-wcight  of 
Hwinc.  The  ft'odiii}^  of  iiiciils  from  a  mixture  of  cereals, 
siutli  an  (tats,  l)arl(^y,  peas,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  liiis 
resultt'd  in  a  line  (piallty  of  swine  products  at  the  least 
cofit  i)er  pound  of  prochictlon. 

The  slaughtering  aiul  curing  of  swine  products  is 
carried  on  chielly  at  large  packing  houses.  The  equip- 
ment, skill  of  the  workmen  and  commercial  talent  of  the 
managers,  liavo  resulted  in  the  turning  out  of  bacon  and 
hams  of  exceptionally  fine,  mild  quality.  The  use  of 
mechanical  refrigerating  plants  for  chilling  the  pork,  and 
in  other  connections,  liave  made  it  practicable  to  cure 
the  bacon  with  the  use  of  a  small  percentage  of  salt, 
leaving  it  mild  in  flavour  when  delivered  iu  European 
markets.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
that  regular  supplies  are  shipped  from  Canada  during 
every  week  of  the  Mhole  year. 

As  by-products  from  the  packing  houses,  large  (juan- 
tities  of  lard,  brawn  and  pigs'  feet  are  exported ;  and 
there  is  a  growing  trade  in  dainty  and  exquisite  food  put 
up  in  liermetically  sealed  tins  under  the  name  of  lunch 
tongues.  ^ 

Poultry. 

Turkeys  thrive  well  in  Canada,  grow  to  a  fine  size, 
and  have  iK'sh  of  tender  quality.  C'hickens  are  raised  in 
large  numbers,  and  of  late  years,  farmers  are  adopting 
the  method  of  fattening  them  a  few  weeks  before  tliey 
are  killed.  That  increases  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  edible  material  on  each  bird.  (Quantities  of  turkeys 
and  fattened  chickens  are  now  available  for  export  to 
other  countries,  and  there  is  room  for  very  great 
extension. 

Eggs. 

Canadian  Eggs  were  exported  in  1898  and  1890  to 

the  value  of : — 

1S9S.  1899. 

Eggs  exported ij)!, 255,004    $1,267,003 
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Tlioc{<gH  lor  export  arc  usually  par-kcd  in  •ascs  .-outaiii- 
i:v^  30  (lo/r:is  each.  Cardl.oanl  llllers  ar(  uscl  whicli 
provide  a  se[)arate  coiupartnioiit  I'or  eacli  c'"'  lu  «^i/c 
quality  and  s(reii<;th  of  sliell,  lliey  are  liudiiij;  j^nvat 
favour  with  the  l^uropeau  iiuporters  who  h:ndle  tliein. 
Tliere  are  eold  st()ra<,'e  wareliouwes  at  various  ].oiuis  in 
Canada,  at  whicli  the  ejrfrs  are  collected,  sorted  and 
packed  before  shipment.  Thesis  permit  the  e^jjs  to  he 
lan(l(>d  in  Knrope  in  a  practically  fresh  C(,ndition  as  to 
ilavour,  with  the  shells  (piitc  full. 


Dairy  Products. 


Canada  lias  been  called  the  land  of  ii,ilk  and  honey. 
Milk  is  plentiful  and  enters  largely  into  the  diet  of  the 
people.  The  healthy  condition  of  the  cows,  the  pure  air 
of  the  country,  and  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  people  en- 
sure tlie  wholesome  cpiality  of  the  milk  which  is  gener- 
ally supplied.  There  is  no  export  trade  in  milk,  l)tit 
large  quantities  are  now  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed 
tins,  as  condensed  milk,  f<.r  use  in  mining  camps  and  on 
board  steamships,  where  supplies  of  fresh  milk  cannot 
be  obtained. 

The  Cheese  manufactured  in  Canada  is  chiefly  of 
a  variety  known  as  Canadian  Cheddar  ch<es(\  The  word 
Cheddar,  while  originally  designating  cheese  made  at  the 
village  and  parish  of  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, has  for  the  past  century  been  applied  totlu^  method 
of  making  clieese  rather  tlian  to  the  locality  where  it 
may  be  made.  It  is  essentially  a  food  cheese  rather  tlian 
a  tasty  or  appetizing  condiment  such  as  is  eaten  in  other 
countries  with  pastry  or  after-dinner  dishes.  Comjjared 
with  beef,  it  is  so  nutritious,  that  one  pound  of  it  will 
furnish  as  much  nourishing  material  as  2}  pounds  of  the 
best  beefsteak.  It  is  easily  digestible  when  properly 
cured.  It  is  manufactured  in  fact«iries  by  skilled  labour ; 
the  milk,  the  curd  and  the  cheese  are  handled  in  a 
cleanly  manner,  with  very  little  contact  with  the  hands 
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of  tlic  opj'nitivt'iJ.  The  nasty  juul  (Icciiyc*!  (livvonrs  roni- 
•non  to  Home  of  tlu'  H(»ft  clit't!H(.!H  of  luiropo,  uw  (Hiitf 
foreign  to  Ciiiuidian  cluu'He.  riuH'st'H  which  liiivcu  bail 
snu'll  jui'  only  clieescs  in  an  advanced  staf^c  of  decom- 
position. Ah  food  to  nonrisii  the  ImkIv,  Hustain  lifc^  and 
supply  energy  for  labour,  IhoHe  are  not  at  all  coniparal)le 
with  the  clean,  Hweet  smelling cheeHCs,  of  ricii  body,  Kuch 
as  an!  shipped  from  Canada. 

Canadian  Cheddar  cheese  has  a  composition  which 
usually  shows  ;>4  pt^r  cent  of  water,  .".3  per  cent  of  fat  and 
L*7  per  cent  of  casein.  It  lias  practically  the  saiiie  com- 
position as  the  finest  Roquefort  chtvse,  is  riclier  in  fat 
than  the  Camumbert,  and  richer  in  fat  and  also  in  ciwein 
than  the  Brie. 

The  ft)llowing  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  export 
trade  in  cheese  from  Canada  : — 

1880  1800  1S00 

Cheese  exported,      $8,S93,3(5<}      $9,:}72,212      $l(;,77(i,7Gr> 

The  industry  is  largely  carried  on  by  co-operative 
associations  of  farmers.  Tlie  numbiT  of  cheese  factories 
and  (Teameries  has  grown  from  173;>  in  the  year  181)1  to 
3G49  in  tlie  year  1899. 

Butter  for  export  from  Canada  is  now  made  in 
ci-eameries  wliere  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  are  handled 
by  skilled  makers.  A  thimbleful  (jf  milk  of  average 
(|nality  c<»ntains  over  ten  millions  of  globules  of  butter 
fat.  Tliey  are  lighter  than  tl>e  liquid  or  serum  ot  the 
milk  in  which  tlu^y  float,  and  when  it  ia  left  at  rest,  they 
rise  to  the  top.  Cream  ia  only  that  ])art  of  the  milk  into 
which  the  globules  of  fat  are  gathered  in  larger  numbers 
than  they  are  in  the  whole  milk.  It  has  no  constant, 
regular  percentage  of  butter  fat.  There  may  be  only 
8  pounds,  or  there  may  be  75  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  100 
pounds  of  cream.  Two  methods  for  separating  the  cream 
from  milk  are  in  common  use.  One  is  known  as  the 
natural,  or  setting  method,  by  which  the  milk  is  left  at 
rest  until  the  globules  of  fat  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
other  is  known  as  the  mechanical  or  centrifugal  method, 
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by  whicli  tho  crram  und  the  Hkiin-iiiilk  nw  H'p.iniitd 
tliroii}(h  the  aijplicntioii  of  mcclianical  t'uicf,  'llic 
niaduno  which  in  ust'd  for  that  piirpoe*' is  callftl  a  Cfiit- 
rifiigal  cnnim  Ht'i»arator.  In  the  pmcfss  ol' man  iiacliiiiMi^ 
biittcir,  th»»  cream  is  ripi'iu'il,  thru  chiinud,  l)y  means  of 
whit^li  the  globult'H  of  fat  are  gathi'red  into  a  mass. 
When  that  has  been  properly  prewsed,  naUcdand  packetl, 
it  is  the  butter  t)f  commerce.  IJiitter  is  injured  ii"  expi.s.'d 
to  a  warm  temperature  or  to  any  (hsa^ieealjlc!  odnrs. 
The  creameries  of  ('anada  are  provided  with  special  coi<l 
storage  rooms  into  whicli  the  butter  is  placed  the  same 
day  on  whicli  it  is  made.  From  them  it  may  be  carried 
in  refrigiuator  railway  I'ars  and  in  cold  storage  clwuubers 
on  steamships  to  its  ultimatt;  destination.  For  the  export 
trade  it  is  packed  in  stpuin'  boxes  made  of  sprue*'  or  some 
other  odorless  wood.  Tliese  are  lined  with  pan'hmeiit 
paper  and  contain  each  5(J  pounds  net  ot  butter.  The 
growth  of  the  export  trade  of  butter  since  tix'  culd 
storage  facilities  for  the  safe  carriage;  were  arran^cfl  for 
by  the  Government  of  Canada,  is  shown  in  the  following; 
table : — 

Batter  exported  : — 

Year.  Value. 

1895 !§;    ()97,47fi 

189(i l,0o2,0.S9 

1897 2,089,173 


Year. 

Vahie. 

1S98    . 

$L'.()4fi,r.M(i 

1899.. 

o,7(H),s7;; 

Fruits. 


In  all  the  settled  districts  of  Canad:'  lying  eastward 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
apples  of  the  finest  quality  iu  flavour,  in  sul»stance,  in 
colour  and  in  size,  can  be  grown  ;  and  in  areas  containing 
hundreds  of  square  miles  pears,  peaches  and  grapes  are 
grown  in  quantities  in  tin;  open  air.  The  climate  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  small  fruits  such  as  phims, 
cherries,  strawb''rries,  raspberries,  currants,  goo.seberries, 
and  there  are  great  areas  in  which  cranberries,  black- 
berries and  blueberries  grow  plentifully. 
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Apples  and  Pears  aro  the  chief  sorts  of  fruit 
exported  from  Cuiuida.  Tlie  high  flavour,  the  crisp, 
juicy  lleah  au«l  the  loiij,'  keei)ing{iualili('s  of  the  (vanadian 
ai)pleH  are  their  chief  merits.  As  indicatiug  liow  apples 
may  be  preH<>rved  iu  uiwk'teriorated  coudition  by  cold 
storage,  the  comparatively  tender,  but  very  dainty  and 
high  flavoured  Fauieuse,  will  be  tlie  evidence  in  the  cold 
storage  case  at  the  Paris  Exposition  during  the  sununer. 
All  the  other  leading  varieties  will  also  be  exhibited. 

.Apples  are  exported  from  Canada  in  barrels,  and  also 
in  boxes  containing  about  one  bushel  each. 

In  addition  to  the  apples  which  are  shipp(>d  in  their 
natural  or  fr(!sh  condition,  large  quantities  are  evaporated 
and  exported.  Large  (juantities  of  them  and  of  other 
sorts  of  fruits  are  also  put  up  in  hi^rmetically  seak'd 
tins.  An  incr(>asing  trade  in  these  is  being  developed 
between  Canada  and  Europe. 


Honey  and  Maple  Sugar. 

Honey  may  be  named  as  one  of  the  minor  food  pro- 
ducts of  Canatla.  With  clover  blossoms  perfuming  the  air 
for  Imndreds  of  miles,  honey  bees  have  plent.,'  of  pastur- 
age. It  is  everywhere  admitted  that  Canadian  honey,  for 
colour,  flavour  and  sulistance,  is  unsurpassed.  The  exhibit 
of  honey  in  Paris  in  extracted  form,  and  also  in  the  comb, 
illustrates  the  delightful  summer  climat^>  of  tlie  country. 
It  is  an  exhibit  of  the  flowers,  fragran(H^  and  sunshine  of 
Canada  cnndensed  and  compressed  into  sweetness. 

Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup  are  made  in  those  areas 
of  the  country  wherc^  the  maple  tree  flourishes.  The 
syrup  is  used  chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  jams  or  preserved 
fruits,  and  the  sugar  is  used  in  country  homes  for  sweet- 
ening, for  cooking  purposes  and  for  the  making  of  confec- 
tionery. l)ui'ing  recent  years  the  processes  of  manufa'3ture 
have  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  specially  con- 
struct^Ml  evaporators,  and  (juautities  of  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  are  now  available  for  the  export  trade. 
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Light  "Wines  of  good  body  and  luid  flavour  arc  iiiado 
from  grajies  grown  in  the  open  air  in  large  quantities, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  Ontario,  and  the 
manufacturers  now  claiiu  that  they  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  wines  of  similar  ago  manufactured  elsewhere. 
Frequently  the  grapes  are  sold  to  the  wine  makers  at 
prices  from  $15  to  $20  j^er  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

The  manufacture  of  beer,  ales  and  porter  is  carried 
on  extensively.  Barley  and  hops  are  gnnvn  i>lentifully 
in  many  parts  of  Canada.  These  beverages  in  Canada 
are  recognized  as  being  pure  and  of  a  (piality  m  liich  com- 
pares most  favourably  with  those  of  other  countrien. 

Whisky  and  brandy  are  manufactured  at  distilleries; 
and  a  trade  of  large  proportions  has  grown  up  of  recent 
years  in  the  exportation  of  Canadian  whisky. 

Natural  Springs  in  Canada  provide  many  table 
waters  of  a  comijosition  and  quality  (^uite  similar  to  the 
waters  of  the  famed  watering  places  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Some  are  saline,  some  potassic  and  some  sul- 
phurous in  their  main  characteristics.  Several  of  them 
are  preferred  to  the  table  waters  from  the  continent  of 
ICurope. 

Aerated  waters,  soda  waters,  ginger  ale  and  bever- 
ages of  that  sort  are  put  u])  of  excellent  quality  and  are 
consumed  extensivelv  in  Canada. 
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Fish  Products. 


The  coasts  of  Canada  on  both  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sides  are  lisliing  grounds  of  great  value.  The  arctic  cur- 
rents which  flow  southward  bear  with  them  great  areas 
of  water  filled  with  the  remains  of  insect  life.  For  more 
than  three  centuries,  fishermen  from  the  American  and 
Euroi)ean  continents  have  been  engaged  in  fishing  iu 
these  waters,  without  any  evidence  of  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  is  still  available.  In  fact,  the  taking  out 
of  so  many  fish  by  the  fish(^rmen  seems  to  have  no  ap- 
parent (Effect  on  the  myriads  which  annually  frequent 
these  haunts. 

As  a  separate  pamphlet  has  been  issued  regarding 
tiie  fisheries  of  Canada,  it  will  suttice  here  to  mention 
only  the  names  of  some  of  the  species  of  fish  which  are 
the  most  important  in  the  commerce  of  food  products  of 
fish  (jrigin. 

Codfish,  in  a  fresh  condition  or  in  a  salted  and 
dried  state,  are  handled  in  enormous  quantities.  In  1899, 
tlie  Dominion  Government  arranged  to  assist  the  fisher- 
men to  form  fishermen's  bait  associations,  and  to  pre- 
serve bait  ilia  frozen  conditi(-n  for  use  '  i  "le  summer 
months.  In  former  years  fishermen  have  xi  idle 
during  ])art  of  the  best  fishing  jieriod  of  the  year  from 
want  of  l)ail.  An  available  sui)ply  of  b-iit  during  the 
whole  of  the  sununer  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  quantit/ of  cod  caught  on  the  Atlantic 
coast, 

Salmon  are  caught  in  large  quantities  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts.  On  the  rivers  of  the 
Pacific  coast  particularly,  the  salmon  catciiing  and  the 
salmon  canning  have  become  very  large  industries.  The 
values  of  the  canned  salmon  exported  from  Canada  in 
181)8  and  1899  are  shov  n  on  the  following  table  :— 


Canned  salmon  exporteci 


1898  1899 

.  $8,'i;50,645     $2,407,481 


m 
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The  salmon  caught  on  tho  Athmtio  coast  is  of  partic- 
ular! y  delicate  flavour  and  will  doubtless  bo  in  the  near 
future  shipped  to  European  countries  in  large  quantities, 
in  a  fresh  condition,  by  means  of  cold  storage. 

Canadian  Lobsters  are  put  up  in  large  quantities 
on  the  coasts  of  Quebec  and  of  the  thre*;  maritime  pr(;- 
vinces. 

1898  1899 

Lobsters  exported $  2,290,872    $  2,320,060 

There  are  large  industries  in  the  catching  and  curing 
of  herrings,  mackerels,  sardines  and  haddocks.  (Quan- 
tities of  these  also  are  sold  in  a  fresh  condition  for  food. 

Whiteflsh  are  caught  in  large  (quantities  in  the 
great  lakes  of  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron  and  Superior,  INhmi- 
toba,  Winnipeg  and  Winnipegosis.  This  lish  has  a  par- 
ticularly small  quantity  of  offal  for  the  size  of  its  body. 
Its  small  head  and  mouth  point  to  it  as  a  model  lish  for 
food;  and  the  firm,  white  flesh  and  dainty  llavour  con- 
firm that  exterior  indicution.  Trout  and  sturgeon  are 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  brief,  the  coast,  lake,  river  and  stream  fisheries  of 
Canada  are  much  the  largest  in  the  world  in  point  of 
area,  abundance  and  quality  of  fish.  With  all  the  im- 
proved facilities  for  catching,  the  supply  appears  to  be 
well  nigh  inexhaustible. 


Transportation  Problems. 

The  diflSculties  in  shipping  perishable  food  products 
to  Europe  have  been  the  long  distance,  deterioration  in 
transit  and  the  cost  of  freight.  As  a  rule  the  transporta- 
tion charges  have  been  reasonable.  The  freight  charges 
from  points  in  Canada  to  (ireat  Britain  on  fine  food 
prc-ducts  are  a  very  small  proportion  of  their  value  to 
the  farmers  here.  As  a  rule  the  actual  freight  charges 
on  cheese  shipped  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  between 
the  shipping  station  nearest  to  the  factory  and  the  ports 
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of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  do  not  exceed 
five  or  six  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  cheese  tis  sold  at 
the  factory.  The  average  freight  charges  on  creamery 
butter,  with  cold  storage,  as  a  rule  do  not  exceed  four 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product.  These  figures  ref(T 
to  transportation  charges  only  and  not  to  any  charges  for 
insurance  or  commission  in  selling. 

Transportation  on  railways  and  on  steamships  in  and 
from  Canada  are  such  as  to  permit  of  a  reasonably  cheap, 
safe  and  speedy  carriage  of  food  products  from  the  places 
of  their  production  to  their  ultimate  markets.  There  is 
also  plenty  of  warehouse  accommodation  for  the  safe 
storage,  either  as  part  of  their  traiisportation  or  while 
being  accumulated  at  any  centre. 


Cold  Storage. 


The  Government  of  Canada  a^-ranged  for  a  complete 
chain  of  cold  storage  service  between  various  points  in 
Canada  and  markets  in  Europe,  particulaily  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Government  offei'ed  a  bonus  to  the  owners 
of  creameries  who  would  piovide  cold  storage  accommo- 
dation at  them  and  keep  the  room  in  use  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  They  also  arranged  with  the  various  railway 
companies  to  run  refrigerator  cars  weekly  on  the  main 
lines  leading  to  Montreal  and  other  export  points.  The 
food  products  from  any  shippers  are  received  into  these 
cars  at  the  various  railway  stations  at  the  usual  rates, 
without  any  extra  charge  for  the  icing  or  cold  storage 
service.  The  Government  also  offered  subventions  to 
those  who  would  provide  cold  storage  warehouses  at 
various  points  where  these  were  necessary.  The  Govern- 
ment also  arranged  with  the  owners  of  some  thirty-three 
ocean  steamships  to  provide  cold  storage  chambers  on 
them  by  means  of  mech ;  ncal  refrigerators. 

These  arrangements!  .ade  by  the  Government  liave 
brought  about  a  very  gn  at  increase  in  the  export  trade, 
particularly  in  butter. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  butter 
trade  from  the  port  of  Montreal.  It  also  shows  how  the 
growth  has  been  coincident  with  the  iniproveuient  and 
extension  of  cold  storage  : 

Butter  Shipped  from  Montreal  during  period 

of  Navigation. 

Total 
rack  apes. 

1894 32,055       No  cold  storage. 

1895  65  G()4     \  ^^'^  ^*^'^  storage  on  steamships;  and 

'  (    refrigerator  car  service  on  railways. 

1896 157,;521        Same  as  in  1895. 

{Mechanical  refrigeration  on  strain- 
ships;  refrigerator  car  service  on 
railways  ;  bomis  to  cold  storage  at 
creameries. 

1898 278,922       Extension  of  above. 

1899 451 ,050        Extension  of  above. 


The  Uses  of  Cold   Storage. 


The  chief  uses  of  cold  storage  in  agriculture  and 
commerce  are  : — 

(i.)  To  preserve  i^roducts. 

(2.)  To  prolong  the  marketing  season  and  tlie  period 
of  consumption. 

(3.)  To  give  the  owner  some  chance  to  choose  a  time 
for  selling. 

But  its  main  and  comprehensive  use  is  to  keep  pro- 
ducts in  their  best  condition  on  their  way  from  the 
places  where  they  were  produced  to  the  places  where 
they  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  And 
as  a  rule  the  sooner  they  are  delivered  to  the  consumer 
after  they  are  ready  for  use,  the  better  will  be  the  results 
to  all  concerned. 
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Every  food  commodity  may  be  said  to  have  two 
valuefj,  or  to  acquire  its  value  from  two  different  sources. 
The  exchange  value,  according  to  which  it  can  be  ex- 
changed at  a  certain  rate  for  other  things,  will  depend  in 
a  large  measure  upon  its  scarcity  relative  to  the  demand 
wliich  exists  for  it.  The  exchange  value,  or  range  of 
market  price,  is  affected  and  settled  by  many  causes  and 
circumstances.  That  part  of  the  question  is  not  touched 
by  cold  storage,  except  in  so  far  as  cold  storage  will  con- 
serve the  quality  of  the  food  product,  and  thus  give  it  a 
highi'r  intrinsic  value. 

The  intrinsic  or  food  value  of  the  commodity  does 
not  fluctuate  greatly.  A  given  quantity  of  wheat  of  a 
standard  grade  when  in  the  same  condition  is  always 
practically  of  the  same  food  value.  It  can  nourish  a 
certain  number  of  people  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
The  intrinsic  food  value  of  a  pound  of  butter  does  not 
change  except  in  so  far  as  its  condition  changes.  The 
exchange  value  or  market  price  may  fluctuate  greatly, 
independently  of  the  condition  of  the  biitter.  But  when 
the  condition  of  the  butter  becomes  bad,  its  food  value 
and  its  relative  market  value  are  greatly  reduced.  The 
same  is  applicable  to  all  jierishable  food  products,  such  as 
butter,  meats,  cheese,  eggs  and  fruits.  The  market  value 
of  nearly  all  these  things  is  determined  by  the  fineness 
of  their  flavour,  the  richness  of  their  body  and  the  nice- 
ness  of  their  appearance.  The  composition  does  not  so 
much  determine  the  value  as  the  condition,  the  flavour, 
the  color  and  the  general  appearance.  The  excellence  of 
the  original  quality  of  Canadian  food  products  can  now 
l>e  preserved  until  they  are  delivered  in  the  markets  of 
Europe. 
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